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AMERICAN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  LEAGUE  INC 


San  Francisco  — 

Wichita  — Fort  Wayne 
Orchestras  Use  Novel 
Financing  Schemes 

*  The  San  Francisco  Symphony's 
"Tombola  Drive  and  Festival  Con¬ 
cert,"  The  Fort  Wayne  Philharmon¬ 
ic’s  "Easter  Bazaar,"  and  Wichita's 
"Symphony  lor  Fun,"  are  evidences 
that  symphony  financing  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  ingenious  even  as  it  be¬ 
comes  more  difficult. 

Orchestras  report  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  on  their  boards  are  in¬ 
creasingly  of  the  opinion  that  sym¬ 
phony  costs  must  be  spread  among 
more  and  more  people  within  their 
communities.  Apparently  those  per¬ 
sons  and  institutions  who  have  long 
carried  the  brunt  of  orchestra  costs, 
either  because  they  were  personally 
interested  in  music  or  felt  that  it's 
development  was  good  for  the  city  — 
apparently,  they  cannot  continue 
carrying  so  great  a  proportion  of  the 
ever  rising  costs  of  symphony  or¬ 
chestras. 

Smaller  amounts  of  money  from 
more  people  is  the  policy  toward 
which  many  orchestras  are  working. 
The  practice  of  widespread  sale  of 
low  priced  symphony  tickets  has 
already  been  adopted  by  practically 
all  orchestras,  but  even  so,  the  par¬ 
ticipation  is  not  wide  enough.  The 
next  approach  seems  to  be  that  of 
some  kind  of  special  event  which 
will  attract  those  thousands  of  per¬ 
sons  who  are  not  sufficiently  inter¬ 
ested  in  "serious  music"  to  purchase 
regular  symphony  concert  tickets  or 
make  orchestra  contributions. 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony's 
1949  answer  to  this  problem  was  the 
"Tombola"  Drive  to  raise  $50,000  for 
the  Symphony  Contingency  Fund. 
Mr.  Howard  V.  Skinner,  Manager  of 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  gives 
the  following  highlights  concerning 
the  operation  of  the  "Tombola 
Drive." 

"1.  Tickets  on  over  20  handsome 
prizes  were  sold  for  Sl.OO  each. 

"2.  Admission  to  the  Symphony's 
Tombola  Festival  Concert  was  by 
separate  ticket  ranging  in  price  from 
30  cents  to  $1.80,  and  also  seats  on 
the  main  floor  at  tables  for  $3.60 
which  included  a  dessert  and  coffee. 

"3.  20%  Federal  Admission  Tax 
was  paid  on  concert  tickets  only  — 
not  on  the  $1.00  tickets  for  prizes. 

"4.  All  prizes  were  donated. 

"5.  The  state  and  federal  regula¬ 
tions  on  lotteries  were  carefully 
studied,  and  local  authorities  were 
advised  of  the  plans.  None  of  the 
drawing  tickets  were  sent  through 
the  mails,  but  were  delivered  per- 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


League  Executive 
Committee  Reports 
New  Plans  For 
Year 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
League  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
July  at  the  Moraine-On-The-Lake 
Hotel  in  Highland  Park,  Illinois.  A 
day  and  a  half  of  almost  continuous 
work  under  President  Arthur  Lipkin 
was  lightened  by  a  brief  visit  to 
Ravinia  (the  Chicago  Symphony's 
outdoor  concert  park),  and  a  glimpse 
of  the  Chicago  Symphony's  after¬ 
noon  rehearsal  under  Sir  Adrian 
Boult. 

Committee  members  present  at  the 
meeting  included  Arthur  Bennett  Lip- 
kin  of  Birmingham;  Mrs.  Julian  R. 
Hatton  of  Grand  Haven,  Mich.;  A.  H. 
Miller  of  Duluth,  Minn.;  Virginia 
Morgan  of  San  Francisco;  Mrs. 
Emma  Roderick  Fisher  of  Boston; 
Alan  Watrous  of  Wichita,  Kan.;  and 
Helen  M.  Thompson  of  Charleston, 
West  Vo.  Others  attending  the  meet¬ 
ing  were  Mr.  C.  H.  Lloyd,  manager 
of  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Symphony. 
Mr.  Howard  Will  who  is  associated 
with  the  Ravinia  and  Grant  Park 
Concerts,  and  Mrs.  Agnes  Huber  of 
Muskegon,  Michigan. 

The  Committee  drew  up  plans  for 
wide  expansion  of  the  League  work 
during  the  coming  year.  These  plans 
were  dictated  primarily  by  the  re¬ 
quests  for  various  kinds  of  services 
and  help  which  have  been  coming 
from  League  members  and  other 
orchestra  groups  throughout  the 
country.  The  policies  adopted  are 
an  attempt  to  meet  at  least  a  portion 
of  these  needs  during  the  coming 
year.  News  Letter:  Every  possible 
effort  will  be  made  to  issue  the 
"News  Letter"  six  times  per  year. 
Final  plans  depend  on  sufficient  ad¬ 
vertising  contracts  to  carry  the  costs 
of  additional  issues.  All  inquiries 
on  advertising  rates  and  space 
should  be  directed  to  Alan  Watrous, 
213  S.  Water  St.,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

National  Speakers'  Bureau:  A  list 
is  being  drawn  up  of  qualified  or¬ 
chestra  persons  who  have  been  a 
part  of  successful  musical  organiza¬ 
tions  in  their  own  communities. 
These  persons  will  serve  interested 
orchestras  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
Their  services  will  be  available  to 
the  orchestras  in  the  proximity  of 
their  own  residences.  Until  such 
time  as  the  League  can  bear  the 
costs  involved,  expenses  incurred 
will  be  worked  out  with  the  orches¬ 
tra  and  the  individual.  Inquiries 
concerning  this  service  should  be 
directed  to  the  League  Secretary, 
Helen  M.  Thompson,  Box  2292, 
'Continued  on  Page  2) 


Lett  to  right:  Youngest  member  of  one  of  the  Norwalk  Symphony  Free  Youth 
Concert  audiences;  Quinto  Maganini,  Conductor,  Norwalk  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra;  Nancy  Cohen,  of  Hartford,  guest  soloist  for  one  of  the  Free  Youth  Con¬ 
certs;  Oldest  member  (80  yrs.)  of  the  Norwalk  Symphony  Orchestra. 

(See  story  on  Page  3) 


Found  — 204  College 
Symphony  Orchestras 

A  thousand  symphony  concerts 
involving  10,400  musicians  organ¬ 
ized  into  204  different  symphonic 
ensembles  and  orchestras,  is  a  part 
of  the  record  which  will  be  chalked 
up  for  senior  American  colleges  this 
winter.  Minimum  figures,  these,  for 
the  records  are  not  yet  complete. 

In  June,  the  League  mailed  double 
post  cards  to  over  1,000  senior  Amer- 
can  colleges  listed  in  a  1949  source 
publication,  inviting  them  to  report 
the  existence  of  a  symphony  orches- 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


1950  League 
National  Convention 
Wichita,  Kansas 
June  16,  17,  18,  1950 

The  1950  convention  plans  held  an 
important  place  on  the  agenda  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  League 
Executive  Committee.  The  pros  and 
cons  of  a  large  city  versus  a  small 
city,  geographical  locations  and 
dates  were  widely  studied  and  the 
committee  came  to  the  following  con¬ 
clusions. 

First,  that  the  needs  and  interests 
^Continued  on  Page  2) 
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PURPOSE  of  tho  LEAGUE 

The  object  of  the  League  shall  be 
to  develop  and  stimulate  the  growth 
of  civic  and  community  symphony 
orchestras  in  the  United  States,  to 
further  the  welfare  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions  by  an  interchange  of  ideas,  to 
increase  the  opportunities  for  Ameri¬ 
can  conductors,  composers,  and 
artists  —  and  in  general  to  improve 
the  standards  of  civic  symphony 
orchestras. 


League  Executive 
Comminttee  Reports 
New  Plans  For 
Year 

Continued  from  Page  t) 

Charleston.  West  Virginia. 

Publication  of  Handbooks:  As 
quickly  as  possible,  the  League  will 
publish  a  series  of  handbooks  on 
various  aspects  oi  community  sym¬ 
phony  work.  The  first  such  hand¬ 
book  probably  will  be  the  list  of 
orchestras  sponsored  by  American 
senior  colleges.  The  handbooks  will 
be  available  to  League  members  at 
reduced  cost. 

League  National  Convention  -  19S0 
will  be  held  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  on 
June  16.  17,  18  with  headquarters 
at  the  Hotel  Lassen. 

Special  Committees  are  being 
formed  to  consider  specific  problems 
faced  by  practically  all  community 
orchestras  —  problems  involving 
music  publishing  houses  and  rental 
libraries,  talent  agencies,  etc. 

Stale  Chairmen  for  the  League  are 
being  selected  for  each  of  the  48 
states  so  that  member  orchestras 
may  have  closer  contact  with  the 
national  organization.  These  chair¬ 
men  will  be  asked  to  obtain  needed 
factual  material  on  the  orchestras  in 
their  areas,  to  assist  in  League  mem¬ 
bership  work  and  in  the  gathering 
of  news  for  the  "News  Letter." 

Federal  excise  tax  on  symphony 
admissions:  The  Committee  passed  a 
resolution  whereby  the  League  op¬ 
posed  the  continuance  of  the  federal 
20  °o  excise  tax  on  symphony  admis¬ 
sions  on  the  grounds  that  the  orches¬ 
tras  offer  a  community  service,  are 
educational  and  philanthropic  and 
that  the  tax  is  an  unwarranted  bur¬ 
den  on  their  efforts  to  maintain 
themselves. 

National  Music  Council.  The 
League  has  just  taken  out  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Council. 

Cooperative  plan  with  "Sym¬ 
phony"  Magazine.  As  reported  in 
the  June  News  Letter.  James  Collis, 
editor  of  "Symphony"  offered  a  co¬ 
operative  plan  whereby  League 
members  and  their  orchestra  person¬ 
nels  would  be  given  a  special  sub¬ 
scription  rate,  and  the  work  oi  the 
League  would  be  regularly  reported 
in  "Symphony."  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  decided  that  it  was  not  feas¬ 
ible  to  work  out  the  plan  at  the 
present  time.  Persons  wishing  to 
subscribe  to  "Symphony"  should  do 
so  directly  through  the  editorial  of¬ 
fices  oi  that  publication.  Financing. 
League  financing  was  carefully 
studied,  and  the  committee  decided 
that  immediate  steps  must  be  taken 
to  provide  minimum  funds  to  enable 
the  League  to  carry  on  its  services 
to  community  orchestra  groups.  The 
League  is  the  only  organization  in 
the  nation  offering  such  services. 
With  the  exception  of  part-time 
stenographic  help,  ALL  of  the 
League's  work  is  now  handled  by 
persons  contributing  their  time,  tal¬ 
ents  and  services. 

Sources  for  contribution,  plans  for 
expanding  the  League  membership 
and  obtaining  increased  revenue 
from  music  business  institutions  are 
being  studied.  The  following  new 
schedule  of  League  memberships 
was  adopted,  effective  immediately; 

A.  Gift  Memberships 


Patron  Memberships  —  $100 
and  up  —  annually. 

Guarantor  Memberships  —  $50 
to  $100  —  annually. 

Sponsor  Memberships  —  $25  to 
$50  —  annually. 

Contributing  Memberships  — 
$15  to  $25. 

B.  Orchestra  Memberships— $10.00 

annually. 

C.  Associate  Memberships  —  $2.00 

annually. 

D.  Orchestra  Player  Memberships 

$1.00  annually. 

(This  $1.00  membership  is 
available  to  orchestra  mem¬ 
bers  in  only  those  orchestras 
which  hold  League  Orches¬ 
tra  Memberships). 

All  members  will  receive  copies  oi 
the  News  Letter  and  other  generally 
distributed  League  publications. 
Names  oi  all  gift  members  will  be 
published  in  the  News  Letter.  All 
contributions  to  the  League  are  de¬ 
ductible  from  federal  income  tax. 


1950  League 
National  Convention 
Wichita,  Kansas 
June  16,  17,  18,  1950 

(Continued  from  Page  I) 

of  the  community  orchestras  are  best 
served  by  close  affiliations  with  the 
communities  which  foster  and  sup¬ 
port  community  orchestras.  There¬ 
fore,  the  convention  should  be  held 
in  the  home  city  oi  a  League  mem¬ 
ber  orchestra. 

Second,  that  the  orchestras  in  the 
more  western  parts  oi  the  U.  S. 
should  be  given  a  better  opportunity 
to  attend  a  national  convention 
through  locating  it  in  a  city  closet 
to  them.  (Previous  conventions  have 
been  held  in  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and 
Charleston,  West  Va.) 

Third,  that  orchestra  representa¬ 
tives  are  mote  free  to  get  away  from 
their  own  orchestras'  activities  in 
June  than  at  any  other  time. 

Accordingly,  the  League  executive 
committee  selected  Wichita,  Kansas 
as  the  convention  city  for  1950.  The 
Wichita  Symphony  will  serve  as 
host  orchestra,  and  its  manager, 
Alan  Watrous  has  accepted  the 
chairmanship  oi  the  convention. 
Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Lassen 
Hotel  whose  manager  has  sent  a 
very  gracious  invitation  to  the 
League.  Convention  dates  are  Fri¬ 
day,  Saturday  and  Sunday  —  June 
16,  17  and  18,  1950. 


Found  — 204  College 
Symphony  Orchestras 

(Continued  from  Page  I) 

tra  or  ensemble  within  their  institu¬ 
tions.  To  date,  replies  have  been 
received  from  360  oi  these  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  oi  which  204  of 
them  state  "Yes  —  we  have  a  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  or  ensemble."  156 
report  "No  symphony,"  or  "No  sym¬ 
phony  —  yet." 

57  per  cent  or  116  oi  these  orches¬ 
tras  use  combined  personnel  oi  stu¬ 
dents  and  townspeople,  with  the 
remaining  43  per  cent  having  all 
student  personnel.  Judging  from  size 
oi  personnel,  nearly  half  oi  these 


orchestras  are  able  to  study  full- 
scale  symphonic  literature  for  they 
have  memberships  ranging  from  50 
to  over  100  musicians.  There  are 
only  19  of  the  204  orchestras  which 
have  {personnels  oi  25  or  less. 

The  number  of  concerts  presented 
by  each  orchestra  ranges  from  the 
fourteen  orchestras  which  play  only 
one  concert  each  year  to  the  record 
season  oi  the  orchestra  in  Oregon 
which  plays  40  concerts  per  season. 
Fourteen  oi  the  orchestras  present 
ten  or  more  concerts  per  season, 
though  the  season's  work  for  87  of 
them  consists  oi  three  or  four  con¬ 
certs.  In  addition  to  these  all-sym¬ 
phony  concerts,  practically  all  of  the 
orchestras  assist  with  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  "The  Messiah,"  and  many 
participate  in  opera  and  light  opera 
performances. 

Geographically  these  college  or¬ 
chestras  stretch  from  coast  to  coast 
with  only  lour  states  not  yet  repre¬ 
sented  —  Delaware,  Nevada,  South 
Carolina  and  Vermont.  As  would  be 
expected,  the  greatest  representa¬ 
tion  occurs  in  the  most  populous 
states  —  California  now  leads  with 
reports  oi  18  college  orchestras  with 
fourteen  each  in  New  York,  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania. 

The  League  will  send  follow-up 
requests  to  the  colleges  not  yet 
heard  from  before  publishing  the  list 
oi  orchestras  sponsored  by  senior 
American  colleges. 


Canterbury 
Symphonette  Offers 
Scholarships 

Canterbury  College,  a  coeduca¬ 
tional  liberal  arts  college,  sponsored 
by  the  Episcopal  Church  and  located 
at  Danville,  Indiana  is  offering  an 
interesting  opportunity  to  students 
qualified  to  ploy  in  its  newly  organ¬ 
ized  all-student  Canterbury  Sym¬ 
phonette.  Technical  fees  will  be 
granted  to  student  musicians  with 
exceptional  ability  and  personal 
merit,  for  artistic  services  rendered 
for  the  college  as  members  of  the 
Symphonette  through  concerts  on 
campus  and  guest  appearances. 

In  addition  to  the  Symphonette, 
the  college  will  sponsor  the  Hoosier 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  Choral 
Society.  The  Symphonette,  the 
Hoosier  Symphony  and  Choral  Soci¬ 
ety  are  under  the  direction  of^ 
Thomas  Wilson.  The  Symphony  con  " 
sists  oi  approximately  60  player^ 
half  of  whom  are  students.  Towns¬ 
people  from  several  neighboring 
cities  and  towns  make  up  the  rest 
oi  the  personnel.  The  orchestra  was 
organized  in  1946,  but  suspended 
operations  the  last  two  years.  This 
season  it  will  present  six  concerts 
including  two  with  the  Choral  Soci¬ 
ety. 

Students  accepted  for  the  Sym¬ 
phonette  will  have  opportunities  to 
study  and  perform  the  master-works 
oi  music,  solo  and  ensemble  litera¬ 
ture,  harmony,  theory,  etc.  Opera 
and  operetta  will  be  produced  in 
conjunction  with  the  college  dra¬ 
matics  department.  Complete  in¬ 
formation  rnay  be  obtained  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Wilson,  Canterbury  Col¬ 
lege,  Danville,  Indiana. 
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A  f»w  of  th«  childran  from  on*  of  tha  Norwalk  Symphony  Frao  Youth  Concart 
oudiancat,  cluataring  around  tha  littia  girl  guatt  toloitt,  Nancy  Cohan,  whila  sha 
signs  har  noma  on  thair  outograph  books. 


Successful  Free  Youth 
Concerts  Presented  by 
Norwalk  Symphony 

By  Marion  Hamilton  Diller,  Presi¬ 
dent  and  General  Manager  of 
Norwalk  (Conn.)  Symphony  So¬ 
ciety 

It  is  a  real  inspiration  to  sit,  as  I 
do,  in  one  of  the  sections  of  the 
orchestra  and  look  down  from  the 
stage  into  the  upturned,  expectant 
faces  of  a  large  audience  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  children  —  hun¬ 
dreds  of  them  from  pre-school 
through  high-school  ages.  This  thrill¬ 
ing  experience  is  felt  by  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Norwalk  Symphony  when, 
three  Saturday  afternoons  each  sea¬ 
son,  an  hour  long  program  is  played 
for  the  youth  of  Fairfield  County, 
Connecticut. 

These  Youth  Symphony  concerts, 
presented  absolutely  free  to  all 
young  people,  are  held  in  the  spa¬ 
cious  auditorium  of  the  modern  Nor¬ 
walk  High  School.  They  also  are 
broadcast  by  local  radio  station 
WNLK. 

The  doors  swing  open  at  2:30  P.M. 
Already  crowds  of  eager  children 
are  waiting  to  enter.  Some  are  ac¬ 
companied  by  parent  or  guardian, 
but  most  of  them  come  with  their 
friends  or  alone.  There  is  a  near 
stampede  to  get  in,  and  daring 
youngsters  dash  up  to  the  balcony 
while  others  rush  for  the  main  floor 
doors. 

No  child  without  a  ticket  is  re¬ 
fused  admittance.  Often  an  usher 
hears  "I  forgot  my  ticket,"  or  "My 
friend  here  hasn't  a  ticket.  Is  it  all 
right  for  him  to  go  in?"  The  answer 
is  always  "Yes,  of  course."  Once 
in  the  building,  unaccompanied 
youngsters  are  efficiently  taken  care 
of  by  a  corps  of  women  assisted  by 
older  children.  A  special  police  of¬ 
ficer  also  is  on  duty  in  the  audi¬ 
torium. 

When  the  audience  has  finally  as¬ 
sembled,  the  atmosphere  is  tense 
with  excitement.  Promptly  at  three 
o'clock,  the  musicians  file  out  from 
the  wings.  The  children  know  no 
restraint.  They  cheer,  whistle  and 
clap.  Shouts  of  sheer  joy  fill  the  air 
when  Quinto  Maganini.  the  distin¬ 
guished  and  popular  conductor  of 
the  Norwalk  Symphony  wends  his 
way  to  the  podium,  and  with  a  bow, 
says  "Good  afternoon." 

When  complete  silence  reigns,  the 
Conductor  explains  interesting  facts 
about  the  first  composition  the  or¬ 
chestra  will  play.  Perhaps  an  enter¬ 
taining  story  about  the  composer 
will  bring  out  much  laughter.  The 
different  themes  may  be  played.  Or 
perhaps  he  will  ask  guestions  — 
"Who  knows  the  difference  between 
a  violin  and  a  viola?"  Waving 
hands  are  raised  all  over  the  audi¬ 
torium,  and  amazing  and  ofttimes 
amusing  answers  are  given.  The 
Conductor's  comments  and  questions 
carry  on  throughout  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram.  After  the  music  starts,  there 
is  seldom  an  interruption  from  the 
audience,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
piece,  the  enthusiasm  is  unstinted. 

Between  2:30  and  3  o'clock,  any¬ 
one  wishing  to  do  so  may  go  back 
stage  to  tho  huge  gymnasium  to  see 
a  "close-u'p"  of  the  instruments  and 
hear  the  players  "warming  up." 
Many  take  advantage  of  this  educa¬ 


tional  privilege  and  the  blowing  and 
bowing  musicians  enjoy  their  young 
visitors. 

There  is  always  a  talented  young 
guest  soloist  on  each  one  of  our 
Youth  Concert  programs,  and  it  is  a 
charming  picture  to  watch  the  small 
artist  surrounded  by  boys  and  girls 
clamoring  for  his  or  her  autograph. 
Last  year  we  added  the  innovation 
of  presenting  dancers.  Two  little 
boys  and  two  little  girls  danced  in 
true  Viennese  ballroom  costumes  to 
the  orchestral  strains  of  the  "Blue 
Danube  Waltzes"  by  Strauss.  The 
audience  was  so  enthusiastic  that 
we  shall  probably  repeat  another 
dance  number  this  season. 

There  is  audience  participation  at 
every  Youth  Concert  —  the  young¬ 
sters  singing  to  the  orchestral  accom¬ 
paniment.  The  music  teachers  and 
supervisors  in  the  schools  cooperate 
by  teaching  the  songs  to  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Of  course,  we  send  them  out 
complete  programs  just  as  soon  as 
schools  open. 

Free  tickets  for  the  concerts  are 
distributed  to  symphony  subscribers 
and  to  the  schools.  When  making 
his  application  for  membership,  a 
Symphony  subscriber  also  indicates 
how  many  free  youth  concert  season 
tickets  he  needs.  Unless  requested, 
they  are  not  automatically  sent  to 
him,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  for 
hundreds  of  tickets  to  be  given 
away  to  the  students  in  the  public 
and  parochial  schools.  Information 
is  obtained  from  the  schools  as  to 
the  number  of  tickets  desired.  The 
Youth  Concert  Committee  of  the  Sym¬ 
phony  then  allocates  them  as  fairly 
as  possible,  sending  the  coveted 
tickets  to  the  schools  for  their  final 
distribution.  Whenever  possible, 
tickets  are  given  also  to  Boy  and 
Girl  Scout  troops. 

The  Norwalk  High  School  Audi¬ 
torium  seats  nearly  1200.  However, 
we  issue  many  more  than  that  num¬ 
ber  of  Youth  Concert  tickets,  because 
we  have  learned  from  experience 
that  attendance  at  the  concerts  does 
not  always  rest  with  the  children  but 
also  depends  upon  the  weather,  par¬ 
ental  whims,  sickness,  school  events, 
etc.  In  spite  of  these  hindrances,  we 
almost  always  have  capacity  audi¬ 
ences.  Only  once  have  we  been 


obliged  to  turn  children  away,  but 
at  our  first  concert  last  year  we  had 
200  disappointed  youngsters  who 
were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  filled 
auditorium  because  of  fire  laws. 

We  were  surprised  at  this  in¬ 
crease  over  the  usual  size  of  our 
audience  and  upon  analysis,  dis¬ 
covered  that  altogether  too  many 
adults  were  coming  to  the  Youth 
Concerts.  They  were  not  coming 
with  their  children  —  but  alone.  We 
were  sorry  to  have  to  curb  their  en¬ 
joyment,  but  not  to  do  so  would 
have  been  unfair  to  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  entitled  to  the  seats. 
So,  we  widely  publicized  the  policy 
that  all  adults  attending  the  Free 
Norwalk  Symphony  Youth  Concerts 
must  either  show  their  Symphony 
Subscription  tickets,  or  pay  an  ad¬ 
mission  fee  plus  tax.  This  had  the 
desired  results  and  there  were  fewer 
grown-ups  from  then  on. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  season, 
we  realized  that  we  had  not  been 
reaching  as  many  of  the  high  school 
age  as  we  would  wish.  A  child 
psychologist  might  have  explained 
that  older  children  would  be  reluct¬ 
ant  to  go  to  the  Youth  Concerts  be¬ 
cause  their  younger  brothers  and 
sisters  went.  It  would  not  be  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  like  symphony 
music. 

These  same  older  children  were 
also  being  denied  the  evening  con¬ 
certs  because  there  was  a  parental 
ban  against  their  going  out  on 
school  nights.  These  youngsters 
were  just  out  of  luck,  and  their 
musical  education  and  enjoyment 
were  being  neglected.  It  was  def¬ 
initely  up  to  the  Norwalk  Symphony 
Society  to  get  more  of  those  16,  17 
and  18  year  oldsters  to  come  to  the 
Youth  Concerts.  So,  we  ran  an  essay 
contest  with  four  generous  cash 
prizes.  The  contest  was  open  to 
all  children  who  attended  the  con¬ 
certs.  There  was  an  immediate  in¬ 
crease  of  older  children  in  the  audi¬ 
ences. 

The  subject  of  the  essay  was 
"Why  I  like  to  go  to  the  Norwalk 
Symphony  Youth  Concerts,"  and  it 
was  limited  to  200  words  or  less. 
Hundreds  of  essays  were  received 
and  weeded  out  by  the  Symphony 
Contest  Committee.  The  best  essays 


were  turned  over  for  final  decision 
to  three  judges:  —  Faith  Baldwin, 
popular  novelist;  Paul  Schubert, 
noted  writer  and  commentator: 
Quinto  Maganini,  well-known  com¬ 
poser  and  conductor  of  the  Norwalk 
Symphony. 

Four  children  received  the  prizes 
at  one  of  the  Youth  Concerts.  One 
girl  was  a  high  school  senior,  an¬ 
other  a  junior  high  school  student, 
one  boy  was  a  sixth  grader  and 
another  boy  was  only  8  years  old. 
The  following  quotations  from  the 
essays  express  better  than  I  could 
the  reasons  why  the  young  people 
of  Fairfield  County  go  to  the  Free 
Youth  Concerts. 

Age  13:  "If  it  weren't  for  going 
to  the  Norwalk  Symphony  Youth 
Concerts  and  having  the  many  in¬ 
struments  explained  to  me,  I  would 
never  have  become  interested  in 
playing  the  flute,  and  now  it  is  my 
ambition  to  play  with  the  Symphony 
when  I  am  older." 

Age  7:  "I  like  to  see  the  instru¬ 
ments  and  I  like  to  hear  them." 

Age  11:  "I  think  every  child 
should  go  to  the  Symphony  concerts 
because  it  isn't  very  nice  to  grow  up 
knowing  only  blues  and  jazz  songs." 

Age  11:  "It  is  a  wonderful  advan¬ 
tage  for  poorer  people  to  get  in  free 
and  see  and  appreciate  some  of  the 
old  and  new  music." 

Age  9:  "The  music  is  beautiful.  It 
is  all  classical  which  I  think  is  much 
prettier  than  popular  music." 

Age  10:  "Mr.  Maganini  explains 
the  music  so  well.  It  makes  even 
the  littlest  children  understand  it, 
and  the  music  isn't  small  children's 
music  either.  Grown-ups  can  appre¬ 
ciate  it  too." 

Age  11:  "I  like  the  nice  har¬ 
mony  —  the  way  the  instruments 
start  and  little  by  little  all  the  in¬ 
struments  join  in.  There  is  such  a 
nice  swell  when  all  the  instruments 
are  playing  together." 

Age  8  yrs.  9  mo.:  "They  play  the 
kind  of  music  I  can  understand." 

In  the  coming  season,  we  are 
going  to  run  a  composition  contest, 
open  to  all  children  up  to  18  years 
of  age.  The  winning  composition 
will  be  orchestrated  by  our  con¬ 
ductor  and  played  by  the  orchestra 
at  the  final  Youth  Concert  of  the 
year.  If  good  enough,  it  may  also  be 
played  at  the  last  Monday  Evening 
Subscription  Concert. 

The  Norwalk  Symphony  is  com¬ 
posed  of  one  hundred  volunteer 
musicians  of  all  ages,  creeds,  crafts 
and  professions.  Not  a  single  one 
of  them,  except  the  conductor  and 
assistant  conductor  is  paid  a  cent. 
Since  the  personnel  is  county-wide. 
a  number  of  the  players  travel  as 
many  as  75  miles  round  trip  to  at¬ 
tend  the  weekly  and  oft-times  bi¬ 
weekly  rehearsals.  (Incidentally, 
they  are  usually  the  ones  having 
the  best  attendance  records.) 

Membership  in  the  orchestra  is 
open  to  any  musician  who  can  pass 
the  audition  and  who  can  assure  the 
Concert  Master's  committee  that  he 
will  attend  a  certain  prescribed 
number  of  rehearsals  and  play  all 
of  the  concerts.  The  cooperative 
spirit  is  outstanding,  for  it  is  love  of 
the  finest  symphony  music  that 
brings  and  holds  these  musicians  to¬ 
gether,  plus  their  desire  to  share  the 
music  they  make  with  their  neigh- 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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Successful  Free  Youth 
Concerts  Presented  by 
Norwalk  Symphony 
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bora  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to 
them. 

The  Norwalk  Symphony  Society, 
Inc.,  is  supported  entirely  by  mem¬ 
bership  subscriptions,  of  which  there 
are  three  classes;— Regular,  Con¬ 
tributing  and  Sustaining.  Regular 
subscriptions  cost  $4.00  for  the  sea¬ 
son  and  entitle  the  holder  to  9 
musical  events  for  himself  and  his 
family.  These  are  3  Monday  Eve¬ 
ning  Symphony  Concerts  with  emi¬ 
nent  soloists;  3  Free  Saturday  After¬ 
noon  Youth  Symphony  Concerts;  3 
Free  Thursday  Evening  Illustrated 
Music  Appreciation  Talks  by  the 
conductor.  The  Contributing  Mem¬ 
ber  pays  $10  and  receives  2  season 
tickets  and  the  Sustaining  Member 
pays  $25  or  more  and  receives  4 
season  tickets.  There  are  no  re¬ 
served  seats  at  any  time. 

The  Norwalk  Symphony  Society, 
Inc.,  has  demonstrated  that  its  Free 
Youth  Concerts  are  decidedly  worth 
while.  Except  for  the  war  years, 
three  such  concerts  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  each  season  since  .the  Society 
was  incorporated  in  1939. 

We  feel  that  it  is  highly  important 
for  the  young  people  of  our  country 
to  hear  the  best  music.  They  are 
exposed  to  so  much  trash  that  it 
behooves  every  community  orches¬ 
tra  —  whether  amateur  or  profes¬ 
sional  —  to  establish  discriminating 
and  fine  musical  taste  in  our 
younger  generation. 

PROGRAMS  OF  A  FEW  FREE  NOR¬ 
WALK  SYMPHONY  YOUTH 

CONCERTS 
November  6.  1948 

I  March  —  Semper  Fidelis  — 

Sousa 

II  Singing  —  Columbia  the 

Gem  of  the  Ocean 

III  Peter  and  the  Wolf  —  A  mu¬ 

sical  Tale  —  Prokofieff 

Paul  Kwartin.  Narrator 

IV  Singing  —  Three  Blind  Mice 

A  Round 

V  Prelude  —  Hansel  and  Gret- 

el  —  Humperdinck 
February  12,  1949 

I  March  —  National  Emblem 

—  Bagby 

II  Singing  —  Battle  Hymn  of 

the  Republic 

III  Dance  Macbre  —  S.  Saens 

IV  Piano  Concerto  —  Last 

Movement  —  Liszt 

Diana  Peterson.  Pianist 

V  Singing  —  Star  Spangled 

Banner 

VI  Movement  Perp)ettuelle  — 

Poulenc 

VII  Blue  Danube  Waltzes  — 

Strauss 

4  Dancers 

April  23.  1949 

I  March  —  El  Capitan— Sousa 

II  Singing  —  Stars  of  the  Sum¬ 

mer  Night 

III  Water  Music  —  Excerpts  — 

Handel 

IV  Claire  de  Lune  —  Debussy 

(2  other  pieces  to  be  an¬ 
nounced) 

Annette  Vito,  Harpist 

V  Sabre  Dance  —  Khachatu¬ 

rian 

VI  Singing  —  America 


San  Francisco  — 

Wichita  — Fort  Wayne 
Orchestras  Use  Novel 
Financing  Schemes 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

sonally  by  members  of  the  drive 
committee. 

"6  Newspaper  and  radio  publicity 
centered  upon  the  Festival  Concert 
and  the  orchestra’s  need  for  the 
$50,000  with  no  references  made  to 
the  lottery. 

"7.  Winning  tickets  were  selected 
on  the  stage  during  the  intermission 
of  the  Festival  Concert  but  those 
persons  winning  did  not  have  to  be 
present  in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
gifts." 

Included  among  the  prizes  were  a 
television  set,  a  mink  coat,  a  trip  to 
New  York  for  two  persons,  a  silver 
tea  service,  a  man's  complete  ward¬ 
robe,  an  Acrosonic  piano,  a  Mer¬ 
cury  sports  sedan,  a  collection  of 
books  on  art  and  music,  etc. 

The  Festival  Concert  program  was 
played  under  the  direction  of  Con¬ 
ductor  Pierre  Monteux  and  two  guest 
conductors  —  James  Sample  and  Fri;z 
Behrens.  Strauss'  "Die  Flender- 
maus."  Enesco's  "Rumanian  Rhap¬ 
sody,"  and  Ravel's  "Bolero"  were 
followed  by  two  presentations  by 
Lucine  Amara,  soprano  and  the  or¬ 
chestra;  —  Mascagni's  "Voi  Lo  Sa- 
pete"  from  Cavalleria  Rusticana; 
and  Strauss-Krongold's  "Tales  from 
the  Vienna  Woods."  Morton  Gould's 
"Parranda"  was  presented  by  the 
orchestra  and  the  San  Francisco 
Ballet.  Jerome  Kern's  Selections 
from  "Show  Boat"  and  MacDonald's 
"Rumba  from  the  Rumba  Symphony" 
completed  the  program. 

The  drive  and  concert  were  con¬ 
sidered  highly  successful,  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  drawing  many  persons  into 
their  first  participation  in  symphony 
affairs. 

The  Wichita  Symphony  netted 
over  $13,000  last  spring  in  a  some¬ 
what  similar  event.  A  raffle  on  a 
Chevrolet  sedan  was  the  big  draw¬ 
ing  card.  Chances  were  sold  at 
$1.00  each  and  the  drawing  was 
held  at  one  of  the  large  night  clubs 
during  an  evening  titled  "Symphony 
For  Fun."  The  orchestra  played  a 
pop  concert  from  8:00  to  9:00.  At 
9:30,  an  auction  of  art  objects  was 
held  and  dancing  started  at  10 
o'clock. 

Civic  clubs  and  organizations 
sponsored  various  kinds  of  carnival¬ 
like  booths  —  all  vying  with  each 
other  in  trying  to  raise  the  most 
money  for  the  orchestra.  At  10:45 
drawings  were  held  on  the  car  and 
9  other  prizes  including  a  deep 
freezer,  a  gas  range  and  a  Bendix 
washer.  Between  4,000  and  5,000 
persons  attended,  and  for  many  of 
them  it  was  their  first  contact  with 
the  Symphony. 

The  Woman's  Committee  of  the 
Port  Wayne  Philharmonic  held  an 
Easter  Bazaar  as  a  fund  raising 
scheme  for  the  orchestra.  Hand¬ 
work  and  home  baked  goods,  con¬ 
tributed  by  women  throughout  the 
community,  were  sold  at  the  Bazaar 
which  was  held  from  12  noon  to 
9  P.  M.  at  a  down  town  hotel.  The 
Easter  Bunny  was  on  hand  to  greet 
the  youngsters  in  person  and  mu¬ 
sical  entertainment  and  refreshments 
were  available  for  all  comers. 


(No‘e:  The  League  would  like  to 
publish  descriptions  and  reports  on 
all  special  activities  and  benefits  of 
this  sort.  Such  reports  should  be 
eent  to  the  League  secretary.) 


Symphony  Societies 
Should  Be  Given 
Relief  from  the 
War-time  Tax  on 
Admissions 

Only  once  prior  to  1941  were  tick¬ 
ets  sold  by  symphony  societies  ever 
subject  to  admissions  taxes.  Such  a 
tax  was  placed  upon  symphony  tick¬ 
ets  for  a  brief  period  during  World 
War  I,  but  it  was  repealed  soon 
after  close  of  that  war. 

When  the  admissions  tax  was  im¬ 
posed  in  1941  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  was  amended  to  repeal  the 
section  which  provided  an  exemp¬ 
tion  for  "societies  or  organizations 
conducted  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
maintaining  symphony  orchestras 
and  receiving  substantial  support 
from  voluntary  contributions  .  .  .  and 
no  part  of  the  net  earnings  thereof 
inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
stockholder  or  individual." 

In  1943,  the  present  admissions 
tax  was  increased  from  10  to  20  per 
cent.  Written  assurances  then  were 
given  by  the  government  that  "the 
increased  rate  of  admissions  tax 
was  proposed  as  a  war-time  revenue 
measure"  and  thrii  it  was  intended 
that  the  increase  "shall  continue 
only  until  approximately  six  months 
after  the  termination  of  the  war." 

The  precedent  established  at  the 
end  of  World  War  I  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  now. 

Why  This  Tax  Burden 
Should  Be  Lilted 

1.  'The  taxation  of  the  receipts  of  a 
symphony  orchestra  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Government's  entire  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  institution  with  re- 
soect  to  all  other  taxes.  The  sym¬ 
phony  is  not  subject  to  income  or 
other  taxes  and  the  same  philosophy 
which  makes  it  exempt  from  such 
taxation  justifies  its  exemption  from 
the  admissions  tax. 

2.  There  is  a  further  inconsistency 
in  the  Government’s  tax  position.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Government  per¬ 
mits  contributors  to  deduct  from  in¬ 
come  and  other  taxes  their  contribu¬ 
tions  to  symphonic  institutions.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Government  still 
is  imposing  an  indirect  tax  —  on  ad¬ 
missions  —  on  the  operations  of  the 
very  same  institutions. 

3.  In  practically  all  other  coun¬ 
tries,  symphony  societies  not  only 
enjoy  tax  exemption  but  are  almost 
wholly  supported  by  governmental 
funds.  Our  symphony  societies  are 
not  appealing  to  the  Government  for 
a  subsidy.  Symphony  organisations 
are  hard-pressed  to  meet  the  annu¬ 
ally-recurring  deficits  through  solici¬ 
tations  from  the  public.  The  public 
should  not  be  subjected  to  the  addi¬ 
tional  burden  of  taxation  against 
admissions. 

4.  The  problems  of  deficits  is  not 
limited  to  a  small  number  of  cities 
nor  to  the  small  number  of  people 
in  the  upper  income  brackets.  At 
least  300  communities  of  varying 
size  recognize  the  same  acute  dilem¬ 


ma  in  their  symphony  societies,  and 
the  audiences  which  attend  their  I 
concerts  represent  a  complete  cross-  I 
section  at  every  income  level  of  * 
those  who  enjoy  music  and  seek 
education.  Relief  from  the  burden  m 

of  the  admissions  tax  would  be  of  I 

relatively  greater  value  to  the  | 

smaller  orchestral  associations 
throughout  the  country  whose  con¬ 
tinuance  is  in  delicate  balance  from  ■ 
year  to  year  because  of  financial  I 
deficits  in  communities  of  middle-  * 
class  income. 

5.  The  directors  of  these  musical  ■ 

institutions  have  not  sat  back  lazily  I 
and  waited  for  relief  from  the  Gov-  | 
ernment  repeal  of  the  admissions 
tax.  Every  effort  already  has  been 
made  to  tap  sources  of  additional  I 
income:  Radio  broadcasts,  phono-  ■ 

graph  record  royalties,  and  motion  * 

pictures.  Still  the  deficits  are  in¬ 
creasing  because  symphony  pay-  ■ 

rolls  have  grown  so  materially.  I 

6.  The  total  amount  of  the  admis-  ■ 
sions  tax,  while  large  in  terms  of 
orchestra  financing,  is  picayune  in  _ 
terms  of  the  nation's  budget.  The  I 
total  admissions  tax  collected  from  I 
the  country's  twenty-seven  leading 
symphonies  for  the  year  1947-48 
amounted  to  slightly  more  than  one  ■ 
million  dollars.  For  the  same  period,  ■ 
the  total  operating  deficits  for  these  ■ 
twenty-seven  orchestras  was  more 
than  three  and  one-half  million  dol-  ^ 
lars.  These  figures  represent  a  year  I 
of  great  prosperity  when  ticket  sales  ■ 
reached  a  high  point. 

Conclusion 

Symphony  orchestras  ore  the  fount  ■ 
and  mainspring  of  musical  life  in  ■ 
America.  In  only  one  of  the  many  ■ 
arts  has  this  nation  taken  world 
leadership  and  that  is  due  to  the  a 
symphony.  No  other  nation  has  so  ■ 
many  or  such  fine  symphony  orches-  g 
tras.  Millions  of  Americans,  across 
the  nation,  profit  by  the  concerts 
given  by  the  300  symphony  orches-  I 
tras.  The  concerts  given  by  sym-  ■ 
phony  orchestras  exclusively  for  * 
children,  at  nominal  cost  or  without 
charge,  form  an  integral  part  of  the  a 
musical  education  program  of  our  I 
schools.  Further,  symphony  orches-  | 
tra  members  are  the  source  for  the 
teaching  staffs  of  our  schools  and 
colleges.  I 

Therefore,  repeal  of  the  admis-  ■ 
sions  tax  is  urged  upon  Congress  as  * 
a  step  to  be  taken  to  make  possible 
the  continuance  of  the  invaluable  a 
cultural  and  educational  benefits  I 
flowing  from  the  maintenance  of  ■ 
symphony  orchestras  in  the  United 
States  and  to  assiue  the  continued 
employment  of  thousands  of  mu¬ 
sicians.  You  can  be  of  material  as-  & 
sistance  in  this  project  by  contacting 
your  senator  and  congressman  on 
this  matter.  ■ 


Tampa  — AgainI 

The  University  of  Tampa  awarded 
an  Achievement  Medal  to  Lyman 
Wiltse  in  recognition  of  the  success 
of  his  work  with  the  Symphony.  This 
marks  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  University  that  this  high  honor 
has  been  awarded  to  a  member  of 
the  University  faculty,  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  also  the  first  time  that  the 
University  has  given  such  recogni¬ 
tion  to  a  musical  organization. 

Mr.  Wiltse  is  head  of  the  Music 
Department  of  the  University  and 
conductor  of  the  Tampa  Symphony. 
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New  Music- 
Re  viewed  and 
Recommended  by 
Community  Symphony 
Conductors 

Symphony  conductors  affiliate  j 
with  the  League  have  recently  sent 
in  voluntary  recommendations  on 
contemporary  and  newly  published 
works  which  have  come  to  their  at¬ 
tention.  The  following  have  been 
recommended  as  being  "especially 
welcome  additions  to  repertoires  of 
community  symphonies." 

Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin,  League 
President  and  Conductor  of  the 
Birmingham  Symphony  recommends: 
"Gesensway  Russian  Suite,"  pub¬ 
lished  by  Elkan  Vogel  Co..  Inc. 
Antonio  Modarelli,  Conductor  of 
the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Symphony, 
recommends: 

"Six  Dances  from  La  Rosiere  Repub- 
licaine,"  composed  by  Gretry.  Per¬ 
formance  time  7:25  min.  Published 
by  Carl  Fischer  (see  Fischer  ad  in 
June  1949  News  Letter). 

"Wood  Notes,"  composed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Grant  Still  —  a  charming 
suite  of  musical  portrayals  based 
on  nature  subjects  of  the  deep 
south.  Available  in  manuscript 
from  the  composer. 


Wilkinsburg  Civic 
Symphony  Organized 
By  Eugene  Reichenfeld 

The  Wilkinsburg  (Pa.)  Civic  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  organized  during 
1948-49,  is  sponsored  by  the  Wilkins¬ 
burg  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
new  orchestra  presented  six  con¬ 
certs  during  the  season,  two  of 
which  were  free  to  the  public.  With 
a  personnel  of  86  musicians,  the  or¬ 
chestra  featured  soloists  from  the 
orchestra  itself  and  other  talented 
artists  within  the  community  and 
neighboring  areas. 

The  Wilkinsburg  Symphony  was 
organized  and  is  conducted  by  Eu¬ 
gene  Reichenfeld  who  has  achieved 
an  outstanding  record  of  musical 
service  to  his  community.  Born  in 
Budapest,  he  came  to  the  U.  S.  when 
a  child,  attended  Wilkinsburg  High 
School  where  he  was  concertmaster 
of  the  All-City  High  School  Orches¬ 
tra.  At  12  years  of  age,  he  organ¬ 
ized  an  orchestra  which  played  at 
school  and  church  events. 

He  continued  his  violin  and  mu¬ 
sical  studies  with  recognized  teach¬ 
ers,  served  as  music  staff  member 
at  the  Kingsley  Settlement  House, 
assisted  in  the  music  work  of  the 
Soho  Community  Center,  the  East 
Liberty  YMCA,  the  Mt.  Lebanon  day 
camp  for  children  and  was  string 
instrument  teacher  in  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  of  the  area. 

In  1938,  Mr.  Reichenfeld  organized 
and  led  the  Wilkinsburg  Civic  String 
Orchestra  which  gave  two  concerts 
yearly  until  1941.  He  then  became 
conductor  of  the  Westinghouse  Edu¬ 
cational  Center  Symphony  develop¬ 
ing  the  group  from  17  players  to  a 
personnel  of  85  which  gives  six  con¬ 
certs  annually. 

Mrs.  Reichenfeld  also  is  a  gifted 


violinist  and  is  assistant  concert- 
master  in  the  Wilkinsburg  Civic 
Symphony. 


Community  Orchestras 
In  Indianapolis  and 
Cincinnati 

Zeta  Chapter  of  Sigma  Alpha  lota. 
The  Methodist  Men's  Club  of  Broad¬ 
way.  The  Meridian  Heights  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  The  Mystic  Tie  Lodge. 
No.  398  —  all  of  Indianapolis  —  are 
among  the  organizations  which  have 
sponsored  performances  of  some  of 
the  best  symphonic  literature  by  the 
Iordan  Conservatory  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  of  Indianapolis. 

The  city  of  Indianapolis  supports 
its  own  all-professional  orchestra, 
but  just  as  is  the  case  in  other  large 
cities,  there  also  is  a  place  in  that 
city  for  the  community  type  orches¬ 
tra.  One  of  the  evidences  of  the  fact 
is  in  the  widely  divergent  community 
groups  listed  above  which  have 
sponsored  concerts  by  the  Jordan 
Symphony.  The  orchestra  personnel 
is  drawn  from  both  the  conservatory 
students  and  from  townspeople. 

David  Hughes  is  conductor  of  the 
Symphony  and  Head  of  the  Instru¬ 
mental  Department  of  the  Jordan 
Conservatory  which  is  affiliated  with 
Butler  University.  He  has  had  wide 
experience  as  a  public  school  music 
director,  was  director  of  the  Elkhart 
(Ind.)  Municipal  Band  for  several 
years,  and  has  served  on  staffs  and 
faculties  of  numerous  music  clinics 
and  workshops. 

Under  Mr.  Hughes'  direction,  the 
Jordan  Symphony  presents  several 
concerts  at  the  Conservatory  each 
season,  participates  in  the  Con¬ 
servatory's  annual  May  Music  Fes¬ 
tival  and  fills  numerous  engage¬ 
ments  in  Indianapolis  and  other  com¬ 
munities  throughout  that  area. 

Nicholas  Gabor  is  another  con¬ 
ductor  who  is  carving  a  niche  for 
community  orchestras  in  a  large 
city  —  Cincinnati,  also  the  home  of 
a  great  all-professional  symphony. 
Mr.  Gabor  is  a  member  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Symphony  and  conductor  of 
two  community  orchestras  —  The 
Civic  Orchestral  Society  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  under  the  auspices  of  the  Public 
Recreation  Commission,  and  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Center  Symphony  Orchestra. 

At  the  1948  League  Convention, 
Mr.  Gabor  explained  how  it  was 
actually  possible  to  operate  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Civic  Orchestra  on  a  cash 
budget  of  S3. 50  a  year  —  showing 
that  a  symphony  does  not  necessar¬ 
ily  have  to  have  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  at  its  disposal  in  order  to  exist. 

Both  of  the  community  orchestras 
under  Mr.  Gabor's  direction  draw 
personnel  from  the  townspeople  of 
Cincinnati,  high  school,  college  and 
conservatory  students,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  from  the  ranks  of  profes¬ 
sional  musicians.  Both  orchestras 
present  several  full  scale  concerts 
each  year  composed  of  works  by 
classical  and  contemporary  compos¬ 
ers.  In  April  1949,  the  Jewish  Cen¬ 
ter  Symphony  also  participated  in 
the  1949  Festival  of  Jewish  Music 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of 
Jewish  Education  and  The  Jewish 
Center  of  Cincinnati.  The  year's 
work  completed  the  16th  season  for 


the  Jewish  Center  Symphony  and 
the  21st  season  for  the  Cincinnati 
Civic  Orchestra. 


West  Shore  Symphony 
Newspaper  Articles 

The  West  Shore  Symphony  of 
Muskegon  and  Grand  Haven,  Mich¬ 
igan,  conducted  by  Palmer  Quack- 
enbush,  used  an  interesting  series 
of  newspaper  feature  articles  pre¬ 
pared  by  Agnes  Huber,  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Muskegon  Chronicle.  The 
eight  weeks  series  was  designed  to 
acquaint  the  public  with  individual 
players  in  the  orchestra. 

Mrs.  Huber  used  excellent  two 
column  cuts  of  each  of  the  section 
heads  posed  with  their  instrument. 
Two  or  three  of  the  players  were 
featured  in  each  article.  Detailed 
accounts  of  the  player's  musical 
training  and  experience,  brief  state¬ 
ments  concerning  their  regular  em¬ 
ployment.  other  activities  and  hob¬ 
bies  were  used. 

A  bit  of  music  education  was 
subtly  and  cleverly  introduced  in 
those  articles  dealing  with  the  play¬ 
ers  of  the  more  unusual  instruments 
such  as  oboe,  bassoon  and  French 
horn.  For  instance,  Mrs.  Huber  ob¬ 
served  that  the  oboe's  "eerie,  wist¬ 
ful  tones  are  frequently  the  spine- 
tingling  spots  in  many  compositions 
and  anything  less  than  a  top  per¬ 
formance  is  an  unfortunate  experi¬ 
ence  for  the  player  and  the  listener." 

The  French  horn  was  described  as 
the  instrument  "which  wiseacres 
like  to  term  '16  feet  of  plumbing' . .  . 
Like  the  oboe,  some  of  the  most 
haunting  melodies  in  the  symphony 
are  its  task  to  perform." 

The  final  article  in  the  series  fea¬ 
tured  Henry  Peltier,  orchestra  man¬ 
ager  and  Palmer  Quackenbush,  con¬ 
ductor. 


A  Sample  of 
'Possible''  League 
Laison  Work 

A  small  amount  of  liaison  work 
on  the  part  of  a  League  officer  re¬ 
cently  resulted  in  a  University  plac¬ 
ing  a  music  school  graduate,  a  mu¬ 
sician  finding  an  opportunity  to  play 
with  a  symphony,  and  a  League  or¬ 
chestra  finding  an  excellent  first 
oboist.  Here's  how  it  happened  — 
play  by  play. 

Dr.  David  Mattern  of  the  Music 
Department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  referred  a  public  school 
music  graduate  and  a  fine  oboist 
to  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Sym¬ 
phony.  She  proved  her  excellent 
ability  in  her  audition  with  Con¬ 
ductor  Modarelli,  but  the  orchestra 
was  unable  to  place  her  in  a  public 
school  job.  Helen  M.  Thompson, 
manager  of  the  orchestra  and 
League  secretary,  telephoned  three 
League  member  orchestras.  Two  of 
them  were  hunting  first  chair  oboists, 
and  one  of  them,  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Symphony  knew  of  an  avail¬ 
able  teaching  position.  The  young 
musician  immediately  took  a  plane 
from  Charleston  to  Chattanooga  — 
auditioned  with  Conductor  William 
D.  Hawthorne,  and  within  hours  had 
both  the  position  of  first  oboist  in 


the  orchestra  and  the  teaching  job. 

This  is  a  specific  example  of  the 
kind  of  liaison  work  which  the 
League  hopes  to  be  able  to  do  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  future. 

Carthage  College 
Symphony  Appears 
On  a  Community 
Concert  Series 

The  Carthage  College  Community 
Symphony  in  Carthage,  Illinois 
(population  2,575)  under  the  direc 
tion  of  James  J.  Nehez  received  out¬ 
standing  recognition  in  its  first  year 
of  operation.  It  was  presented  by 
the  Hancock  County  Concert  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  final  concert  of  the 
association's  annual  series,  and  also 
was  sponsored  by  the  Keokuk 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  a  concert 
in  nearby  Keokuk,  Iowa  (popula¬ 
tion,  15.0761. 

The  orchestra's  first  performance 
(November  1948)  was  in  cooperation 
with  the  Carthage  College-Hancock 
County  Chorus  in  a  joint  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Haydn's  "The  Creation."  The 
orchestra's  debut  symphony  concert 
was  given  in  March  1949  with  the 
Keokuk  and  Hancock  County  Asso¬ 
ciation's  concerts  closely  following. 

This  new  symphony  has  complete 
instrumentation  except  for  harp.  The 
personnel  of  54  musicians  is  about 
evenly  divided  between  "town  and 
gown."  There  are  28  Carthage  Col¬ 
lege  students  and  26  townspeople  — 
residents  of  six  different  communi¬ 
ties:  —  Carthage,  Macomb,  Quincy, 
Hamilton  and  Augusta,  Illinois  and 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  Conductor  Nehez  is 
director  of  orchestra  end  band  at 
Carthage  College. 

James  Sample  and 
The  Portland 
Symphony  Keep 
Music  Alive  in 
Portland 

James  Sample  has  just  accepted 
the  position  of  conductor  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Oregon)  Symphony  for  1949-50. 
Preceding  his  work  in  Portland.  Con¬ 
ductor  Sample  will  spend  8  weeks 
in  Hawaii,  conducting  the  Honolulu 
Symphony.  The  Honolulu  Symphony 
is  17  years  old,  and  for  many  years 
has  been  under  the  direction  of 
Fritz  Hart,  famed  English  Conductor- 
Composer  who  passed  away  this 
summer. 

Mr.  Sample  has  accepted  a  tre¬ 
mendous  challenge  in  the  position 
of  Conductor  of  the  Portland  Sym¬ 
phony.  Financial  difficulties  had 
forced  the  orchestra  to  announce 
suspension  of  its  activities  in  1949-50, 
but  the  musicians  themselves  are 
reported  to  have  taken  the  situation 
in  hand  in  order  to  give  the  orches¬ 
tra  another  chance.  Playing  con¬ 
tracts  were  waived,  and  the  musi¬ 
cians  will  share  whatever  income 
can  be  derived  for  the  orchestra 
from  ticket  sales,  etc.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  people  of  Portland  also  will 
rise  to  the  occasion  and  join  with 
the  orchestra  players  and  Conduc¬ 
tor  Sample  in  keeping  symphonic 
music  alive  in  Portland. 
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Sioux  City  Symphony 
Plan  of  Operation 
With  Civic  Music 
Association 

The  June  News  Letter  reported 
that  the  Sioux  City  Symphony  was 
presented  on  the  Civic  Music  Asso¬ 
ciation  Series.  Mr.  Wiley  E.  Mayne. 
President  ol  the  Sioux  City  Sym¬ 
phony  Association,  herewith  reports 
the  method  of  operation  used  by  the 
two  organizations. 

"The  Sioux  City  Civic  Music  As¬ 
sociation  has  been  in  existence 
about  twenty-five  years,  and  is  the 
parent  organization  of  the  Sioux 
City  Symphony  Orchestra  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  to  a  large  extent  to  the 
orchestra  itself.  The  orchestra  has 
been  in  existence  about  twenty-four 
years,  and  for  fifteen  years  its  sole 
sponsor  was  the  Sioux  City  Civic 
Music  Association.  In  addition  to 
recitals  by  soloists,  the  Civic  Music 
Association  presented  the  orchestra 
in  iwo  or  three  concerts  each  year. 
The  Civic  Music  Association  paid  the 
individual  members  of  the  orchestra 
for  these  concerts,  and  this  was 
their  sole  source  of  orchestra  income. 

The  Sioux  City  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  Association  was  founded  in  the 
Fall  of  1946  for  the  purpose  of 
broadening  the  orchestra's  program 
and  giving  it  an  expanded  opportu¬ 
nity  to  be  heard.  There  is  no  formal 
connection  between  the  two  associa¬ 
tions,  but  as  a  matter  of  practice, 
the  Boards  of  Directors  are  inter- 
Icrking  and  the  Orchestra  Associa¬ 
tion  continues  to  enjoy  invaluable 
support  from  the  Civic  Music  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  only  financial  arrange¬ 
ment  between  the  two  oraanizations 
is  that  the  Orchestra  Association 
charges  the  Civic  Music  Association 
for  the  orchestra's  two  appearances 
on  the  Music  Association's  course. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Orches¬ 
tra  Association,  it  has  been  possible 
to  present  the  orchestra  in  five  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  concerts  in  addition  to 
the  two  concerts  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Civic  Music  Association,  and 
free  concerts  in  the  public  schools. 
These  free  concerts  are  financed 
by  the  proceeds  of  ticket  sales  to 
the  Sunday  afternoon  concerts,  fees 
paid  by  the  Music  Association,  and 
contributions." 


Madison  Symphony 
And  Chorus  Partners 
In  City's  Musical  Life 

The  Madison  (Wisconsin)  Civic 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Mad¬ 
ison  Civic  Chorus  are  partners  in 
the  city's  23  year  old  venture  in 
music  for  and  by  the  community.  The 
sponsoring  organization  for  both 
groups  is  titled  the  Madison  Civic 
Music  Association,  and  the  concerts 
are  presented  without  admission 
charge.  Financial  support  is  obtained 
through  the  sale  of  three  classes  of 
association  memberships:  —  Sustain¬ 
ing  at  SI 0.00  or  more  annually;  Con¬ 
tributing  at  SS.OO:  and  Regular  at 
Sl.OO. 

Walter  Heermann  accepted  the 
conductorship  of  the  Association  a 
year  ago  and  under  his  direction 
six  concerts  were  presented  in  1948- 


49  as  follows: 

November,  1948  —  Civic  Orchestra 
concert  —  all  orchestral  program. 

December,  1948  —  Presentation  of 
the  "Messiah"  by  the  Chorus  and 
Orchestra. 

February  2,  1949  —  Civic  Chorus 
Concert  with  Margaret  Rupp  Cooper 
presented  as  harp  soloist. 

February  20,  1949  —  Civic  Orches¬ 
tra  with  Peter  Paul  Loyanich  pre¬ 
sented  as  piano  soloist. 

April,  1949  —  Civic  Orchestra  con¬ 
cert  with  Emil  Heermann,  violinist, 
and  Walter  Heermann,  cellist,  pre¬ 
sented  as  soloists  in  the  Brahms 
Double  Concerto  for  violin,  cello  and 
orchestra. 

May,  1949  —  Civic  Orchestra  and 
Chorus  Joint  Spring  Festival  Con¬ 
cert  with  Nan  Merriman  presented 
as  soloist. 

Conductor  Walter  Heerman 
served  as  assistant  conductor  and 
solo  cellist  of  the  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  for  the  last  10 
years,  resigning  his  position  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  post  of  Director  of  Civic 
Music  in  Madison.  He  has  also 
served  as  conductor  of  May  Fes¬ 
tivals  in  Charleston,  West  Virainia 
and  conductor  of  the  Springfield 
(Ohio)  Symphony.  Mrs.  Paul  Jones 
is  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Madison  Civic  Music  Association. 


"Half  Notes" 

Gary  (Ind.)  Symphony,  Rudolph 
Seiners,  Conductor.  Concert  pro¬ 
grams  announce  the  rehearsal 
schedule,  issue  an  invitation  to  per¬ 
sons  desiring  to  join  the  orchestra, 
and  tell  them  who  to  contact. 

Haverhill  (Mass.)  Symphony.  Ju¬ 
lius  Wcessner,  Conductor.  A  junior 
"Music  Quiz"  question  sheet  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  program.  Answers  are 
to  be  found  in  the  ads.  Students 
are  eligible  to  enter  the  contest  and 
prizes  are  awarded  to  the  six  best 
entries. 

Waukesha  (Wis.)  Symphony,  Mil- 
ton  Weber.  Conductor.  The  Wau¬ 
kesha  Symphony  presented  an  "Eve¬ 
ning  of  Operatic  Exerpts"  in  one  of 
its  1948-49  subscription  series  con¬ 
certs.  Excerpts  from  Mozart's  "Magic 
Flute,"  Bizet's  "Carmen"  and  Mus¬ 
sorgsky's  "Boris  Godunow"  were 
performed  by  soloists,  several  choral 
groups  including  a  junior  high  boys' 
choir  and  the  orchestra. 

Samuel  W.  Peck,  League  member 
from  Belleville,  N.  J.,  is  working  on 
his  doctorate  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  His  thesis  will  be  based  on 
"The  Organization.  Maintenance  and 
Development  of  Community  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestras,"  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  those  orchestras  present¬ 
ing  a  season  of  three  or  four  con¬ 
certs. 

James  Robertson,  Conductor  of  the 
Springfield  (Mo.)  Civic  Symphony 
has  accepted  a  new  position  on  the 
music  faculty  ol  the  University  of 
Wichita,  Wichita,  Kansas.  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ertson  takes  up  his  new  duties  on 
September  1st,  and  also  will  con¬ 
duct  the  Hutchinson  (Kan.)  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra. 

Rockford  (Ill.)  Symphony,  Arthur 
Zack,  Conductor.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  subscription  concerts  in 
1948-49,  the  Rockford  Orchestra 
played  in  Janesville,  Wisconsin; 
Rochelle  and  Freeport,  Illinois.  Dur¬ 


ing  the  season  the  orchestra  pre¬ 
sented  Franz  Bodfors  as  soloist  in 
the  Brahms  Concerto  No.  2  for  piano 
and  orchestra.  Mr.  Bodfors,  a  native 
of  Rockford,  is  head  of  the  piano 
department  of  DePauw  University. 
Greencastle.  Indiana. 

Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Symphony.  Wil¬ 
liam  Caruth,  Conductor.  During  the 
past  summer,  Mr.  Caruth  attended 
the  conducting  classes  of  Pierre 
Monteux  held  at  the  Monteux  estate 
at  Hancock.  Maine. 

Bremerton  (Wash.)  Symphony,  Gil¬ 
bert  N.  Bums.  Conductor.  In  May, 
1949  the  orchestra  presented  its  sec¬ 
ond  annual  scholarship  concert  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bremerton 
Recreation  Department  and  the  Brem¬ 
erton  Evening  School.  A  free  will 
offering  is  taken  at  the  scholarship 
concert  for  the  scholarship  fund. 
Two  scholarships  are  awarded  to 
graduating  high  school  seniors  for 
advance  work  in  certain  orchestral 
instruments  at  the  Olympic  Junior 
College. 

Orchestra  Contributions  from 
"Chain  Stores."  Many  orchestras 
have  reported  difficulty  in  obtaining 
contributions  from  retail  stores  be¬ 
longing  to  national  chains.  Among 
contributors  listed  in  recently  re¬ 
ceived  concert  programs,  there  are 
to  be  found  retail  outlets  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  chains  which  are  rightfully 
helping  to  assume  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  music  in  the 
cities  in  which  they  are  enioyjng 
successful  businesses:  J.  C.  Penney 
Company,  A.  &  P.,  Kroger,  and  Sears 
&  Roebuck,  Grapette  Company,  IBM 
Company. 

The  Arkansas  State  Symphony  As¬ 
sociation.  Inc.  Under  the  direction  of 
Josef  Blatt  presented  a  1948-49  sea¬ 
son  of  four  symphony  concerts, 
seven  pop  concerts,  a  Christmas 
Ballet  for  children  and  a  Symphony 
Ballet  for  adults  and  9  tour  concerts 
throughout  the  state. 

Robert  Louis  Barron,  former  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Sym¬ 
phony  and  Treasurer  of  the  League 
for  several  years  in  now  located  in 
La  Junta,  Colorado  as  dean  of  music 
at  the  junior  college  and  conductor 
of  the  Arkansas  Valley  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  March  1949  issue  of 
the  Southwestern  Musician  featured 
Mr.  Barron  on  its  front  cover  and 
carried  a  story  of  his  work  and  his 
very  large,  personally  owned  or¬ 
chestral  library. 

Will  H.  Bryant,  professor  emeritus 
of  the  Terre  Haute  State  Teachers' 
College  and  Conductor  of  the  Terre 
Haute  Symphony,  has  just  resigned 
his  positions  there  to  accept  a  music 
position  at  Guilford  College,  North 
Carolina. 

Fort  Wayne  Opens 
Second  Season  Under 
Igor  Buketoff 

The  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Philhar¬ 
monic  has  opened  its  second  season 
under  the  baton  of  Igor  Buketoff.  The 
1949-50  season  will  include  six  sub¬ 
scription  concerts,  four  pop  concerts, 
two  young  peoples'  concerts  and 
tours  to  nearby  communities. 

The  48-49  subscription  season  con¬ 
sisted  of  five  concerts.  Five  Sunday 
evening  Chamber  Music  Concerts 
were  also  sponsored  by  the  orches- 
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tra.  In  April  1949,  the  orchestra 
presented  the  American  premiers  of 
Arthur  Honegger's  "La  Danse  Des 
Morts."  Soloists  were  Paula  Lench- 
ner,  Margery  Mayer  and  Paul  Krue¬ 
ger.  Stanley  Greene  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  Civic  Theater  was  Narrator. 
The  concert  was  broadcast  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Lincoln  Na¬ 
tional  Life  Insurance  Company. 

The  orchestra's  printed  programs 
last  season  were  a  handsome  de¬ 
parture  from  the  usual  symphony 
programs.  8Vi"xH"  in  size,  with  a 
full  page  Magnavox  ad  on  the  back 
cover,  the  rest  of  the  10  to  12  page 
program  was  given  over  entirely  to 
material  about  the  concert,  the  or¬ 
chestra,  the  various  units  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  their  current  activ¬ 
ities.  The  front  covers  were  dramatic 
photo  or  art  studies  —  each  one  por¬ 
traying  a  different  subject  connected 
with  the  symphony.  No  printed 
matter  of  any  kind  was  used  on  the 
program  cover.  One  cover  was  a 
photographic  study  of  Conductor 
Buketoff's  hands  in  several  different 
poses.  Another  was  a  sketch  of  the 
outside  of  the  concert  hall  on  con¬ 
cert  night.  A  third  was  an  artist's 
illustration  for  "La  Danse  Des 
Morts." 

Under  both  former  Conductor  Hans 
Schwieger  and  Conductor  Buketoff, 
the  orchestra  has  been  developing 
its  personnel  through  the  pla  'ement 
of  needed  musicians  in  local  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  positions. 

Mr.  Buketoff  is  American  born  and 
a  student  of  both  the  University  of 
Kansas  and  the  Juilliard  School  of 
Music.  He  served  on  the  faculties 
of  Juilliard.  the  Chautauqua  School 
of  Music,  Columbia  University,  as 
conductor  of  the  Chautauqua  Opera 
Association  and  as  director  of  Gian- 
Catlo  Menotti's  "The  Medium"  and 
"The  Telephone,"  tourinq  with  the 
operas  in  the  U.  S.  and  Europe 
before  accepting  the  position  of  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Philhar¬ 
monic. 


Charleston  Symphony 
Premiere's  Modarelli's 
"River  Saga" 

The  Charleston  (West  Va.)  Sym¬ 
phony  opened  its  1949-50  season  in 
October  with  the  premiere  of  a  com¬ 
missioned  work  composer  by  Con¬ 
ductor  Antonio  Modarelli.  The  story 
behind  this  work  is  an  example  of 
the  contribution  to  American  music 
which  is  being  made  through  the 
efforts  of  conununity  symphonies. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Capito,  a  Charleston 
resident,  son  of  a  West  Virginia 
pioneer  family  has  a  great  love  for 
music  and  for  his  state.  He  had  long 
treasured  a  dream  of  commissioning 
an  American  composer  to  write  a 
work  based  on  the  history  and 
beauty  of  the  Kanawha  River  and 
its  headwaters.  Even  the  names  fig¬ 
uring  in  the  history  of  the  river  bring 
beauty  and  romance  to  mind;  — 
Grandfather's  Mountain,  The  New 
River,  the  Turbulent  Gauley,  The 
Indian  Legend  of  Campbell's  Creek, 
The  Magic  Valley. 

After  closely  following  the  efforts 
of  the  Charleston  Symphony  and 
its  conductor  in  fostering  local  talent 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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League's  Work 
Commented  on  in 
Muskegon  Chronicle 

Mrs.  Aqnes  Huber,  staff  writer  of 
the  Muskegon  Chronicle,  attended 
the  League  Executive  Committee 
meeting  and  commented  on  the 
meeting  in  her  feature  column  "Tea¬ 
cup  Chatter."  Quoting  from  Mrs. 
Huber  — 

"It  was  gratifying  to  hear  per¬ 
sons  whose  experience  has  been 
with  big  professional  groups  say  the 
community  orchestra  is  a  vital  part 
of  the  cultural  life  of  a  town  or  city. 
The  most  gratifying  part  is  the  fact 
they  not  only  say  it,  but  they  put 
their  weight  behind  it  and  push.  Or 
if  their  talents  lie  in  other  directions, 
they  grasp  the  lead  rope  and  pull. 
And  what  do  they  get  out  of  it?  Just 
the  deep  satisfaction  of  lending  a 
helping  hand  and  working  like  fury 
for  an  ideal.  That  particular  satis¬ 
faction  is  reserved  exclusively  for 
the  unselfish." 


Charleston  Symphony 
Premiere's  Modarelli's 
"River  Saga" 

(Continued  from  Page  6J 
and  musical  effort,  and  after  hear¬ 
ing  other  of  Modarelli's  composi¬ 
tions,  Dr.  Capito  chose  the  former  to 
compose  the  new  work.  Now  —  a 
year  and  a  half  later  —  "River  Saga" 
is  ready  —  a  fifteen  minute  sym¬ 
phonic  poem,  whose  basic  river 
theme  leads  the  listener  to  each  mu¬ 
sical  portrayal  of  the  scenes  along 
the  river. 

Fathered  by  a  Charleston  music 
lover,  inspired  by  local  history  and 
beauty,  composed  by  a  Charleston 
musician  and  premiered  by  the 
Charleston  Symphony  —  "River 
Saga"  is  a  complete  "one-package" 
sample  of  American  music  "a-born- 
in."  Time  Magazine  reviewed  the 
premiere  in  the  music  section  of  the 
November  7th  issue. 


Four  Symphonies 
Share  Conductor 

Occasionally  you  will  find  out¬ 
standing  conductors  who  will  split 
a  concert  season  between  two 
orchestras  but  seldom  has  such  a 
conductor  taken  on  the  heavy  bur¬ 
den  which  James  P.  Robertson.  Vice 
President  of  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League,  has  contracted  to 
do  this  season. 

Robertson,  formerly  a  resident  of 
Springfield,  Missouri  and  now  a 
resident  of  Wichita.  Kansas,  has 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  head 
conductorship  of  three  orchestras 
and  associate  conductor  of  the 
fourth,  all  orchestras  doing  a  full 
season's  series  of  concerts. 

When  moving  to  Wichita  Robert¬ 
son  retained,  at  their  insistence,  the 
directorship  of  the  Springfield  Sym¬ 
phony  in  which  capacity  he  was 
recently  heard  over  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System  together  with 
the  Springfield  Symphony  and  tho 
Drury  College  Chorus  in  a  full 
"Rogers  and  Hammerstein  Concert." 
At  which  time  the  composers  were 
present  and  degrees  conferred  upon 
them  at  Drury  College  in  Springfield. 

In  his  duties  in  Wichita  Mr.  Robert¬ 
son  is  the  head  of  the  orchestral 
department  at  the  University  of 
Wichita  and  conductor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Symphony  orchestra,  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  finest  college 
orchestras  in  the  United  States.  He 
also  serves  as  associate  conductor 
of  the  Wichita  Symphony  orchestra, 
sharing  the  baton  with  its  regular 
conductor,  Orie.i  Dailey. 

The  Hutchinson,  Kansas  Sym¬ 
phony  which  had  been  organized  by 
Robertson's  brother,  David,  insisted 
that  he  accept  the  baton  of  their 
orchestra  when  David  moved  to 
Oberlin,  Ohio  to  become  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Music  at  Oberlin 
College. 


A  "Fairy-Tale"  Student  Symphony 
Concert 

A  cne-hour  conceit  program  built  around  the  theme 
of  Fairy  Tales  in  Music 
developed  especially  for  students 
in  the  lower  grades. 

Material  Includes 

•  Listing  of  the  musical  works  included  on  concert,  and  names 

of  publishers  and  libraries  from  whom  they  may  be 
obtained. 

•  Complete  script  for  conductor's  comments  in  introducing  the 

music  and  instruments  to  the  children. 

e  Script  and  stage  directions  for  dramatization  to  be  used  with 
Humperdinck's  "Evening  Prayer  and  Dream  Pantomime." 

Cast  includes  2  adults  and  27  grade  school  children. 

Program  and  scripts  prepared  by  Antonio  Modarelli  and 
Helen  M.  Thompson 

Price  SIO.OO  .  .  .  Write  to 

Charleston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Box  2292 

Charleston,  West  Va. 


THE  WICHITA  YOUTH  SYMPHONY 
ORIEN  DALLEY,  Conductor 


The  Wichita  Youth  Symphony  of  150  members,  range  from  8  to  18  years  in  age.  Membership  is  drawn  from  twenty  communities  within  a  radius  of 
90  miles  of  Wichita.  The  orchestra  rehearses  every  other  Saturday  morning  throughout  the  year.  Two  concerts  are  given  each  year  with  the  winners  of 
the  Youth  Talent  Auditions  appearing  as  soloists  in  the  final  concert  each  spring. 
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New  League  Members 

ORCHESTRA  MEMBERS 
Chattanooga  Symphony  Association 
1013  Provident  Bldg. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Joseph  C.  Hawthorne,  Conductor 
Dr.  Clarence  Shaw,  Secretary 
Shelby  Brammer,  President 
lames  Bldg. 

Evanston  Civic  Orchestra  Association 
2732  Woodland  Fd. 

Evanston,  Illinois 
Raymond  F.  Kraft,  President 
Hans  Heniol,  Conductor. 

Hoosier  Symphony  Orchestra  & 

Chorale 

Canterbury  College 
Danville,  Indiana 
Thomas  E.  Wilson,  Conductor. 
Madison  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra 
211  N.  Carroll  St. 

Madison,  Wisconsin 
Walter  Heermann,  Conductor 
Mrs.  Paul  Jones,  Secy-Treas. 

San  Francisco  Rehearsal  Orchestra 
531-  3Sth  Ave. 

San  Francisco,  California 
Fritz  Berens,  Conductor. 

Springfield  Symphony  Orchestra 
Springfield  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Bldg. 

Springfield,  Ohio 
Gus  Taylor,  Conductor 
Gertrude  L.  Wealthall,  Secy. 
ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 
Boosey  &  Hawkes 
30  W.  57th  St. 

New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Boothroyd,  Frederick.  Conductor 
Colorado  Springs  Symphony 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Bury,  Peter,  Conductor 
San  Francisco  Rehearsal  Orchestra 
2002  Pierce  St. 

San  Francisco  15,  California 
Davis,  Ennis, 

Mgr,  —  Fred  Waring's  Orchestra 
Editor  —  Music  Journal 
Shawnee-on-Delaware,  Pennsylvania 
Ferreira.  Miss  Jeannette 
%  Celebrity  Artists  Corporation 
254  W.  S4th  St. 

New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Haroldson,  Miss  Ruth,  Conductor 
Whittier  College  Community 
Symphony 


Whittier  College 
Whittier,  California 
Huber,  Mrs.  Agnes 
Muskegon  Chronicle 
Muskegon,  Michigan 
Judd.  William  M. 

Columbia  Concerts,  Inc. 

113  W.  57fh  St. 

New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Kopp.  Leo,  Conductor 
Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Symphony  Orch. 

2038  N.  Seminary  Ave. 

Chicago  1,  Illinois 
Labunski,  Felix  R.,  Prof. 

College  of  Music  of  Cincinnati 
1228  Central  Parkway 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

McCormick.  Dr.  A.  S.,  Conductor 
Doctor's  Symphony  Orchestra 
115  N.  Portage  Path 
Akron,  Ohio 

National  Concert  and  Artists  Corp. 
Philharmonic  Auditorium 
Los  Angeles,  California 
Naugle,  George  R.,  Mgr. 

Harrisburg  Symphony  Orchestra 
330  W.  16th  St. 

New  Cumberland,  Pa. 

Nehez.  James.  Conductor 
Carthage  College  Community 
Symphony 
Carthage  College 
Carthage,  Illinois 
Newton.  Harold 
Kenosha  Symphony  Orchestra 
3651  W.  68th  Place 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Pickens.  Mrs.  R.  C.,  Pres,  and  Bus.  Mgr. 
Arkansas  State  Symphony  Assoc. 

4322  Country  Club  Blvd. 

Little  Bock,  Ark. 

Reichenfeld,  Eugene,  Cond. 
Wilkinsburg  Civic  Symphony 
418  Peebles  SI. 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Shaw.  Dr.  Clarence.  Secy. 

Chattanooga  Symphony  Assoc. 

Suite  1013  Provident  Bldg. 
Chattanooga  2,  Tenn. 

Shimp,  Bennett.  Editor 
Journal  of  Musicology 
Greenfield,  Ohio 
Taylor,  Gus.  Conductor 
Springfield  Symphony  Orch. 

97  South  Greenmount  Ave. 
Springfield,  Ohio 
Wilson.  Mrs.  J.  Sharp,  Pres. 


Canton  Symphony  Orchestra  Assoc. 
310-  18lh  St.,  N.  W. 

Canton  3,  Ohio 

Wilson.  Thomas  E.,  Conductor 
Hoosier  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  Chorale 
Canterbury  College 
Danville,  Indiana. 

Gift  Members 

League  Patron  Members 
The  Presser  Foundation 


League  Sponsor  Members 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Symphony 
Fisher,  Mrs.  Emma  Roderick 
Liokin,  Mr.  Arthur  Bennett 
West  Shore  Symphony  'Muskegon 
and  Grand  Haven.  Mich.) 
Youngstown  (Ohio)  Symphony 

League  Contributing  Members 

Morgan,  Virginia  'Mrs.  David 
Robinson). 


LEAGUE  MEMBERSHIPS 

League  memberships  are  now  available  to  orchestras,  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  business  houses,  publications,  foundations  and  individuals.  All 
League  members  receive  copies  of  League  publications. 

□  Orchestra  Memberships . SIO.OO  per  year 

Entitles  the  orchestra  to  voting  privileges  in  the  League  and  2 
copies  of  League  publications. 

□  Individual  Memberships . S2.00  per  year 

□  Orchestra  Player  Memberships . SI. 00  per  year 

This  membership  is  available  to  orchestra  players  in  ONLY  those 
orchestras  which  hold  an  Orchestra  Membership  in  the  League. 
Gift  Memberships  —  available  to  both  individuals  and  organizations. 

□  Patron  —  SlOO  and  up  annually. 

□  Guarantor  —  S50  to  SlOO  annually. 

□  Sponsor  —  S25  to  S50  annually. 

□  Contributing  —  S15  to  S25  annually. 

The  following  individual  or  organization  wishes  to  become  a  member 
of  the  League  according  to  the  membership  checked  above; 

Date - 

Organization  Membership: 

Name  of  orchestra  or  organization. 


Address - - 

Please  send  League  materials  to: 

Name^ _ __Address - 

Name _ Address - 

Individual  Membership: 

Name  of  Individual - 

Address - - - 

Musical  Organization  associated  with - 

Mail  to  Helen  M.  Thompson.  League  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Box  2292 

Charleston.  W.  Va. 


ICH  AND 

MN  SERVICE 
JRS  DAILY 


—  HOni  LASSEN 

WELCOMES  THE 

AMERICAN  SYMPHONY  LEAGUE 

TO  WICHITA 
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